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COSTUME OF THE HIGH-PRIEST. 


Exopus CHAP. xxviii. 


The vestments of the high-priest, which are said to have 
been made, ‘‘ for glory and for beauty,” Exod. xxviii. 2, 
consisted of eight articles, some of which were peculiar to 
him, and others were common to all the priests. The ar- 
ticles were, the coat, the @rawers or breeches, the ‘‘ girdle 
of thé ephod,”’ the robe, the ephod, the breastplate, the 
mitre, and the “ girdle of needlework ;” all which, being 
very beautiful, and some of them made of gold, were call- 
ed by the Jews, “ golden vestments.” We shall notice 
these articles in the order we have placed them. 
1. The coat. ‘The coat, which is the Hebrew Rictouic, 
and signifies a tunic of fine cotton, was the inmost of ‘the 
sacerdotal vestments, and it was a long robe with sleeves 
tothe wrists: It was not peculiar to the high-priest, but 
was worn by the other priests while officiating. Some 
have supposed that it resembled the royal dress of Egypt, 
for the very shades of color are found in them as was or- 
dained to be used in the vestments of Aaron. What be- 
came of this tunic of the high priest is not mentioned. 
Those of the common priests were unravelled when worn 
out, and made into wicks for the lamps burnt in the feast 
of the tabernacles. 
2. The drawers or breeches, The “‘ linen breeches,”’ or, 
more properly, drawers, which were worn by both the 
high-priest and the common priests, reached, according to 
Maimonides, from above the navel to the knee, and had no 
opening either before or behind, but were drawn up around 
the body by strings, like apurse. This is similar to those 
worn by the Turks and Persians at the present day ; they 
are very wide, and when drawn on, are fastened very tight 
around, by means of a girdle run through the hem of the 
upper border. : 
3. The girdle of the ephod. The girdle, which is called 
in the text, ‘the curious,” or embroidered “‘ girdle of the 
ephod,” has been supposed by some to refer to the mate- 
tials of the shoulder pieces mentioned in verse 12; but it 
appears rather to have been of the same material as the 
ephod, and to have been used for the purpose of confining 
that garment round the body of the high priest. 
4. The robe. The robe of the ephod, which is called 
in the Hebrew, mel, was a long linen gown of light blue, 
peoshing to the middle of the leg; or, according to some 
titers, to the ankle. It was made all in one piece, with 
t hole at the top for the head to pass through, and was 
\vorn over the tunic, like the super-tunic, or surcoat, used 
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‘| at the coronation of English sovereigns. 








On the skirt, at 
the bottom of the robe, there were figures of pomegranate 
(which are remarkable for the beauty of their leaves, flow- 
ers, and fruits) wrought with blue, purple, and scarlet 
yarn, verses 31—34. Between these figures there was a 
bell, or, in other words, there was a bel! and pomegranate 
alternately, although some of the Rabbins say that the bells 
were €nclosed within the pomegranate. How many of 
these bells there were, is not stated in Scripture. Some, 
however, say that there were twenty-two; while others af- 
firm that they equalled in number the days of the year. 
The use of these bells, moreover, is not very clear. The 
sacred text says that it was, that “his (the high priest’s) 
“sound shall be heard when he goeth in unto the holy 
place before the Lord, and when he cometh out, that he 
die not,’’ verse 35; which would intimate that they were 
to harbinger his approach to the Sacred Presence, and to 
show that he was clothed in his proper robes, to minister 
without which was death, verse 43. Pe e 

5. The ephod. Over the tunic and robe, the high’priest 
wore a vestment, which was called in Hebrew, ephod, and 
was considered peculiar to the sacerdotal order. ‘The 
ephod of the high priest appears to have been a sort of 
close robe, reaching from the shoulders to the loins, and it 
was made of arich cloth of fine linen, embroidered with 
blue, purple, scarlet and gold. The ephods of the infe- 
rior priests were very plain ones, made of linen. These 
were not worn at first by the common priests, but we after- 
ward read of their wearing them; and we read also of Saul 
and David’s using the ephod of the high priest when they 
consulted the Lord by Urim, 1 Sam. xxviii. 6.; xxx, 7; 
from which some argue, that the Hebrew monarchs enjoy- 
ed that right without the intervention of the high priest. 
It is probable, however, that Saul and David only directed 
the priests to use it, and that they enjoyed no such privi- 


‘lege; for we find that Korah and his company, Num. xvi. 


18—35, and Uzziah king of Judah, were signally punish- 
ed for intruding themselves into the holy office, 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 16—21. From this portion of the high priest’s dress 
is derived the armil, or stole, which is used in the corona- 
tion of English sovereigns. 

6. The breastplate. The breastplafe was a piece of 
rich cloth, set with twelve precious stones, as follows :— 

1. A sardius, which is the carnelian of the moderns. 

2. A topaz, generally understood to be the modern chry- 
solyte. 

3. A carbuncle, or the noble garnet of Theophrastus, 
which, when held to the sun, resembles.a burning coal. 


' 


4, An emerald, which is characterized by its green col- 
ors of various depths. 

5. A sapphire, which, in oriental countries, is of a sky- 
blue, or fine azure color; see Ezek. i. 26. x. 1. 

6. A diamond, a stone composed of layers, which, though 
they may be detached, will individually resist any kind of 
force. 

7. A ligure, which agrees best with our hiacinth. 

8. An agate, a stone that takes a fine polish, and brings 
out beautiful forms, as the admired Mocha stone. 

9. An amethyst, a gem of a violet color, and great 
brilliancy. bs 

10. A beryl, or aqua marine which resembles the eme- 
rald in color, but surpasses it in hardness. 

Il. An onyz, a very pellucid stone, of a fine flinty 
texture. 

12. A jasper, a species of the quartz family, which em- 
braces a great many varieties. 

These stones were designed as one for each tribe of 
Israel, and their size and beauty, according to Josephus, 
placed the breastplate beyond the purchase of men. The 
cloth on which they were set was on the same embroider- 
ed material as the ephod over which it was placed. This 
cloth was doubled, and was a span of nine inches square. 
At each corner there was a ring of gold, and to the two 
uppermost there were attached wreathed chains of gold, 
by which the breastplate was fastened to the shoulder- 
pieces of the ephod ; the two umder rings were furnished 
with blue laces, which were fastened to rings in the em- 
broidered girdle. On these stones, according to our trans- 
lation, were written the names of the twelve tribes, Exod. 
xxxix. 8—29. The Jews have a tradition, however, to 
which there are many allusions in the ‘Talmud, that it was 
not the written names, but the crests or cognizances of 
the twelve tribes, which were thus engraved; as, for in- 
stance, a lion for the tribe of Judah, and a hind for the 
tribe of Naphthali, etc. as mentioned in Jacob’s remarka- 
ble prophecy, on his death bed. This conjecture is very 
plausible, for among the ancient Egyptians, the forms of 
animals were adopted as cognizances by the different prov- 
inces, and it is to this circumstance that Diodorus Siculus 
attributes, if not the origin, at least the prevalence of ani- 
mal worship in Egypt. The phrase, however, “like the 
engravings of a signet,” conveys the idea of symbols tath- 
er than written names. The breastplate has been ter 
an emblematical badge of the high-priest’s office of 
preme judge, which was worn on his breast, to put hit’ in 
mind of his duty, of having the interest of the whole peo- 
ple equally at heart, and doing them all equal justice, © 

But there are two extraordinary ornaments of the breast- 
plate yet remaining to be noticed, namely, the Urim' and 
the Thummim. Now the word Urim signifies lights ; and 
we learn from Egyptian monuments, that the symbol of 
the sun was frequently used By that people to imply the 
manifestation of celestial light in the material world, and 
we know that the image of the sun is frequently used by 
the Hebrew prophets. Thus the Messiah is called THe 
Sun or Ricureousness; or, THe MANIFESTATION OF 
Ricuteousness. It is very probable, therefore, that 
Usim we are to understand some image or symbol of the 
sun fixed upon the high priest’s breastplate, after the same | 
manner as we find a similar symbol adorning the breast- 
plate of the kings of Egypt. 

The Thummim signify perfections or truths, and wéte 
also symbolic representations of truth. Their symbéls- 
among the Egyptians were female figures with closed eyes. 
holding in ther hands the sacred tau or cross, which was 
a religious emblem highly reverenced in Egypt in thé ite- 
moter ages. But there are some who think that, as the 
Urim signify lights, and the Thummim. perfections, th 
might be applicable to the precious stones of the vat 
plate, if taken as epithets instead of names. Be they whig 
they might, the will of the Almighty was frequentlpre 
vealed in some mysterious way by the Urim. ‘Thus, whien 
Joshua was appointed successor to Moses, it enjoined hat 
‘he shall stand before Eleazar the priest, who shalf'ask 
counsel for him after the judgment of Urim before the 
Lord ; at his word shall they go out, and at his he | 
shall confe in, both he, and al] the children of Psrael wi 
him, even all the congregation,” Numb. xxvii. 21. ‘Phe 
withdrawal of these responses is recorded as one of the 
judgments inflicted upon Saul, when he had neglected to 
execute the commands given him by God. He inquired 
of the Lord, but it is said, “‘ The Lord answered him not, 
neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets,”’ 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 6. 

7. The mitre. The'mitre of Aaron seems to have been 
a roll of fine cotton, resembling a turban. It was furnish- 
ed in front with a plate of pure gold, on which was inscrib- 
‘ed these words, ‘‘ Hotiness To THE Lorp,’’ Exod. xxviii. 
36; that is, consecrated to his service. Avtcording to 
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Jewish tradition, this ins¢ription also was engraved in sym- 
bolic characters, whieh characters they say could only be 
read by the high-priest. "They attributed, wonderful pow- 
ers toa knowledge of the Shem Hamphorash ,the incommu- 
nicable name of God, and believed that whoever was ac- 
quainted with the true pronunciation of it could work mir- 
acles. “Turbans of fine linen, with an ornamental front of 
gold og precious stones, seem to have been the usual dia- 
dems of ancient kings.. Thus we read, in Justin, that 
Alexander the Great applied his diadem to the wounds of 
Lysimachus, which shows that it must have been of linen, 
as that worn by the high-priest. The coverings which the 
common priests wore on their heads are called in Scrip- 
ture, “bonnets.” These were more properly turbans, and 
would appear to have been like those of the high-priest, 
except that they wanted the plate of gold in front. Jose-. 
phus states, however, that the turban of the high-priest had 
a purple cover, which would of course constitute a second 
distinction between that and those of the ordinary priest- 
hood. 

8. The girdle of needlework. The ‘girdle of needle- 
work” was a piece of fine twined linen, embroidered with 
blue, purple, and scarlet, and which went round the body, 
over the coaf or tunic. Josephus says, it was embroider- 
ed With flowers, that it was four fingers broad, and that it 
was fastened in front, and twice wound round the body on 
common occasions; but that when the priest was officiat- 
ing at the altar, it was,thrown over the left shoulder. Mai- 
monides, however, states that it was only three fingers 
broad, and thirty-two cubits long, being wound many times 
round the body, as its length would indicate. This girdle 
was worn over the embroidered coat, which formed the 
only garment worn by the common priests. 

Such was the dress of the Hebrew pontiff; and how im- 
posing it was we learn from Josephus. That writer informs 
us, that such Was the venerable appearance of the high- 
priest of the Jews when arrayed in his sacerdotal dress, 
that, upon a deputation being sent by the Jews to Alexan- 
der the Great, who was advancing to the siege of Jerusa- 
lem, he was so struck with reverence and awe, he bowed 
down and saluted him. 

[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 





Narrative. 


THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 

The story which we are about to relate happened last 
February, and is well known to those who reside at Lille. 
It is a drama, natural and simple—a true story without ex- 

geration or extenuation—in which two children, the one 
eleven and the other twelve, are the heroes. Alas for the 
times in which we live, men are degraded, uncharitable 
and unfeeling. It is in the lives of children we occasion- 
ally see examples of courage, virtue and devotedness. 

Of all seasons, the most distressing to the poor is win- 
ter; fresh privations are ever arising as the green foliage 
is replaced by flakes of snow, as the hard frost penetrates 
and reigns around. ‘The poor tremble and shake in their 
scanty clothing, the east wind penetrates their miserable 
habitation—whilst their fireside is scarcely heated by the 
bits of smoky. and blackened wood. 

Pierre Durand, an honest mason of Lille, was esteemed 
by all who knew him for.his laborious habits, probity and 

conduct. He was. left a widower, with two young 
Mion the eldest James, being only twelve, and Louisa 
not eleven. When deprived of his wife, Durand’s house 
was stil] kept in order andieatness. 

James used to accompany his father, and Louisa re- 
mained in doors, busily employed in the household affairs. 
For some time the good mason was happy and contented, 

he had sufficient for his own wants and those of his 

ildren.. But a change took place. Winter came with 
its terrible cold and severity, which stopped. the employ- 
meut of the poor mason, and with that disappeared the 
means of procuring daily bread. Durand was forced to 
_ sell, piece by piece, the little he possessed ; and whilst he 
shad a coat to sell, or any furniture to dispose. of, his chil- 
dren suffered neither hunger nor cold. The room how- 


~ g¥er, soon became empty, also the cupboard. The cold 


Was very severe, and the children were perishing with 
hunger. One thing.remained. The brave father hesitat- 
ed not, but took off part of his clothes, covered his chil- 
dren, and fasted, in order to give them bread. But he 
was not able to remain thus; exhausted by privations of 
all kinds, wasted by grief,.tortured by cold and hunger, 
Dagand became ill. The poor children wrestled with cour- 
age and self-denial, and endeavored to hide their tears in 
smiles, as they spoke of hope to,their father. James and 
Louisa thought then of the means by which they could pro- 
cure food to enable them to relieve their father, who, with- 
out assistance, would inevitably die. Every evening when 
their father slept, they left his bedside, near which they 
always watched, and went gently to the street door, closed 
it cautiously after them, and quickly ran to a quarter of 
the town where they were entirely unknown, They then 
placed themselves under a window which they saw bril- 
liantly lighted, and where a number of persons had assem- 
bled for pleasure, and began to) sing, their little voices 
shaking with cold—one of those little songs, which in hap- 
pier times they had learned from their mother. Some- 
times a window was rudely opened, and a piece of money 
fell at the feet of the children, who eagerly picked it up 
with tears of joy; but often they passed long hours with- 
out getting anything; they then returned mournfully to 
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their father, for they knew they were not able to give him 
any thing, their only thought being on him. Allvat length 
seemed to abandon them, and to conspire against them. 
Their father was recovering, but they had no bread to 
give him, nor had they the means of procuring a warm 
drink. James in despair, went-and sung before all the 
coffee-houses and public places, but all was in vain—he 
only met with epithets and menacing words and gesture&, 
which caused him to return in tears to his sister, who had 
remained in silence by her father’s bedside. 

Twice had James and Louisa returned without anything ; 
and the third evening, on leaving the house, James declar- 
ed he would not return without something to relieve his 
dear father. But alas! this evening passed as the two pre- 
ceding ones. Repulsed by all, irritated, wounded to the 
heart by man’s hard-heartedness; James took a resolu- 


tion, for which only extreme poverty could pleadvan 
excuse. 


‘“* See,” said he to his sister, “‘see the abundance of, 
bread in that shop. The owner refused me a morsel, the” 


parting with which could little inj 
been the means of preventing our 
I will have some.” 

“* But it would be stealing,” said Louisa, turning quite 
pale. 

‘That's true,” replied he, “it’s a dreadful crime, but 
then we must not see our poor father die—him whom we 
love so much—who was always so kind to us.” 

**No, no, they will put you in prison,” Louisa said 
tremblingly. 

‘*So much the better—there will be one less to sup- 
port; and then I can tell everybody that my father is dy- 
ing with Manger, and they will come tosuccor him. Per- 
haps I shall soon have a little money, and then I will pay 
for the bread. But they mustnot take both of us, it would 
cause our father to grieve too much if he lost both of us. 
Listen to what I am going to-say, Louisa, I will contrive 
to secure one of those loaves, you must take it from me 
and fly home. I will immediately make a noise, confess 
that I am the thief, and will be arrested; but. you will be 
out of danger. 

Poor Louisa cried bitterly at hearing James speak thus. 
** It would be better,” she said, “if 1 were arrested; you 
will be more useful to father.” 

*‘ No,” said James, “ you could not speak to the gen- 
darmes, and they perhaps might hurt you. Go—do not 
cry my dear little sister—kiss me, it will give me courage; 
I require it, for 1 know I am not doing right. When 
father hears what I have done, I am sure he will be much 
grieved. But I cannot see him starve, no, no!” 

There was a broken pane of glass in the window, and 
James succeeded in extracting a loaf, which he gave to 
his sister, who fled according to direction. A noise which 
James made attracted the attention of the people inside, 
who perceiving that they had been robbed, cried out, 
** Catch the thief!” James who had made a resemblance 
of running away, was soon secured; but when poor Loui- 
sa observed her brother going to prison, she ran to the 


him, and would have 
her from starvation. 


baker’s shop, and throwing the loaf on the counter, de- - 


clared herself the thief, and that they had unjustly arrest- 
ed her innocent brother. It was a scene at once lamenta- 
ble, but worthy of admiration, to see these poor children 
disputing who was the thief. The spectators of this 
touching scene were moved to pity these little creatures, 
and when the magistrate, who had been informed of the 
occurrence arrived, the accusers of James and hig sister 
had become their friends. The worthy magistrate, besides 
restoring them to liberty, raised a subscription, which was 
immediately carried to the brave Durand, who was thus 
saved from the horrors and misery of starvation. This act 
of devotedness was soon known throughout the town; and 
all vied with each other in benefitting these heroic chil- 
dren and helping their father. Durand soon afterwards re- 
covered, procured work, and is now enjoying, surrounded 
by his loving son and daughter, the happiness, due to the 
industrious, which was the result of filial affection. 
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A PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 
Ascent of the Natural Bridge. 

It may be recollected that, many years ago, the Natural 
Bridge was ascended by Col. James H. Piper, then a stu- 
dent at Washington College, and now a member of the 
State Senate of Virginia. A graphic account of this hand- 
some exploit, from the pen of Dr. Caruthers, has been long 
before the world. Nevertheless, many persons who have 
visited the bridge, have regarded this story as fabulous, 
deeming the achievement absolutely impossible. But we 
learn from a communication in the Lynchburg Virginian, 
the truth of which is testified by several gentlemen, that 
the dangerous undertaking has been again accomplished. 
The account says :— 

“On Saturday, the 26th of July, there being, besides 
myself, several guests at the tavern of Mr. Luster at the 
Natural Bridge, we concluded to walk up and view that 
stupendous prodigy of nature, with which “ nought made 
by human hands can vie ;” and, accordingly, several of us 
repaired thither, and after being lost in enchantment for 
some considerable time in gazing upon the far famed 
attractions, we returned to a small house on the roadside, 
between the bridge and the tavern, where we were favored 
with an old paper containing an account of the ascension 
of the bridge by Mr. Piper, many years ago, ftom the pen 


of Dr. Caruthers, While some of us, entirely incredulous, 
were warily discussing its title to credibility, we were 
suddenly interrupted by the cry, “Some one is climbing 
the bridge!” ©. 

With the avidity of men anxious to maintain their opin- 
ion, until convinced of its falsity by ocular demonstration, 
we immediately rushed, en masse, to the top of the bridge, 
still inwardly doubting the possibility of what the next mo- 
ment met our astonished sight—the ascension of the 
bridge! When we arrived there, we found two gentlemen 
on the bridge, who pointed us to Mr. Shaver, the hero of 
the occasion, standing at the distance of 170 feet from the 
ground, on a bench (as it is termed) apparently too narrow 
to stand upon, even without motion. From the testimony 
of the gentlemen present, we learned that Mr. Shaver, 
passing by there in the morning, concluded to attempt the 
ascension, merely, (1 suppose) to gratify hisown curiosity 
or that of others. Without any preparation, he immediate- 
ly commenced climbing directly under the well known ce- 
dar stump, about ten or fifteen paces higher up the stream 

than the place from whence Mr. Piper is said to have 
started, and withal a much more difficult place to ascend, 
as any one may ascertain by examination. 

After going perpendicular about 30 feet, he came toa 
clump of bushes, where he rested a little, and proceeded 
on to another ledge protruding a little from the main body 
of rock; thence directly up the steep and rugged ridge, 
lying between the deep ravines on each side of the cedar 
stump, until he came to the bench, where I first saw him. 
While upon that bench, which is about forty feet froin the 
top, Mr. Shaver inscribed his name in very legible char- 
acters, which may be seen by any one from the top of the 
bridge. He then advanced up the stream, along the very 
edge of the awful precipice that overhangs the ravine, un- 
til he came around on the opposite side of the stamp from 
which he started. He then came to the last ascent of any 
danger, and it was truly awfulto see a man attempting to 
climb an overhanging cliff at thei@istance of 180 feet from 
the. bottom of the dreadful abyss that yawned beneath him, 
while in ascending his back was in some measure down- 
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stones, inorder to secute a hold for histhand. In making 
the first effort, either his strength or resolution failed him, 
and he returned to the bench and restec. 

My feelings at this moment were truly indescribable. 
To see a fellow being poised, as it were, between heaven 
and earth, with barely a possibility of ascent or descent, 
clinging to the precarious shrubbery on the side of « lofty 
precipice, at the base of which I expected every moment 
to see him dashed to atoms, produced asensation I cannot 
describe. Some of the more cautious and prudent of the 
company proposed sending for ropes by which #6 draw him 
up; which was hardly possible under th€ circumstances, 
as perhaps none of us had courage sufficient to venture 
down the ravine far enough to see him on the side where 
he then was. We were fearful even to speak to him. 
Nevertheless, after divesting himself of his boots, and 
swinging them around his neck with a handkerchief, he 
made the second effort, in which he happily succeeded, 
amid our happiest congratulations. He was very pale, and 
in a perfect tremor when he arrived at the top, from which 
he had not entirely recovered before I took my leave. 








Benevolence. 


THE TOLL-MAN’S FAMILY. 


A TRUE STORY. 


In the town of Dessau, in Germany, there was a long, 
wide bridge over the river Elbe. The ends of the bridge 
were much lower than the middle. The toll-man’s house 
was placed upon the highest part of it, in the centre. In 
the spring of the year, when the ice was breaking up, there 
arose a great storm, and the river, with the broken pieces 
of ice, came roaring down so violently, that the ends of the 
bridge were soon carried away, and nothing was left but 
the middle arch of the bridge, with the toil-man‘s house 
upon it, which looked as if it were upon a little Island, in 
the middle of the river. The force of the river was so 
great that it. was impossible that this arch should stand 
long, and the poor toll-man feared that his house would 
soon be carried away by the waves, and his wife and chil- 
dren all drowned. There were a great many pecple on 
the banks, pitying the poor man’s fate, and he and his wife 
and children screamed to them for help; but the storm 
was heavy, and the ice made it dangerous, and they were 
all too cowardly to go out in a boat to try to save the poor 
family from drowning. Among them was a rich count, 
who held up a large purse of gold, and offered it to any 
one who would go and save the toll man and his wife and 
children ; but no one would risk his life for money. At 
last a poor man came along in a wagon, and as soon as he 
saw the danger the poor people were in, he set off in 2 lit- 
tle boat, and never minded the storm. He got safely to 
the toll-house; but he had to go three times before he 
brought away the whole family. Just as he was landing 
the last load the arch gave way, and the house was carried 
down the river. The poor father, and mother, and their 
children, were toe happy to speak, when they found they 
were safe. " 

The count then offered the poor man who saved then 
the purse of gold. ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘‘ my life was wort! 
more than money, and I do not wish to be paid for doin, 
right.” The count urged him to take it; he still refusel 
it for himself, but said to the count, “I wish you woul! 











ward, and he had moreover frequently to remove loose’ 
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give it to the poor toll-man, who has lost all his clothes 
and furniture, and who has so many little children to 
feed.” ; 














Nursery. 











THE BIRD’S NEST. 

“ Mamma, mamma,” exclaimed little Stephen, eagerly, 
as he came running into the house, almost out of breath, 
“ guess what I’ve found in the garden.” 

His mother smiled, when she saw. the little fellow’s 
flushed cheeks, and earnest manner. She knew it would 
gratify him if she made an effort to guess at his discovery, 
so she said, 

“It isn’t the spinning-top, which you lost the other day, 
is it?” 

‘No, it isn’t that,” said the little boy. - 

‘Ts it a ripe pear on your own little pear tree ?” 

** No, it isn’t that, either. It’s something very different. 
It isn’t time for the pears.” 

“Well, I've guessed twice. 
now.” 

Yes, Ill tell you. 
den wall.” 

** A little nest,”’ repeated his mother. 

“Yes a little nest, mamma, a little bird’s nest !’’ 

“« Were there any birds in it?” 

** No, but there were four little eggs. They looked al- 
most white, onJy they had some little streaks in them. 
They seemed just like those in the robin’s nest, which 
Frank found last spring.” 

‘I suppose, then, that it is a robin’s nest.” 

“And then we shall have some pretty little robins, 
mamma, singing as sweetly as they did last year. I hope 
there won’t any cruel boys trouble the nest. I mean to 
watch it well. Don’t you think that it is very wicked to 
trouble birds’ nests ?” 

“Yes, | do,” replied his mother. ‘If the eggs or the 
little birds are taken from the nest, the old birds seem very 
anxious and much troubled. Sometimes the young birds 
are taken, and shut up in cages. Then many of them 
die—and even if they live, they can never be as happy as 
if they were free in the open air, which He, who created 
them, meant should be their home.” 

“That is just what I think, and I never mean to catch 
apretty bird and shut it up in acage. Uncle Edward 
says, a Cage is just like a prison to a bird, which has been 
used to the open air.” 

“So it is, my dear, and I hope you will always keep 
your good resolution, of leaving the little songsters to en- 
joy all the liberty which God has given them. It is very 
wrong wantonly to deprive any of the creatures which he 
has made, either of life or happiness.’’—-Reaper. 


en eee 


Suppose you tell me 


It’s a little nest right in the gar- 





LUCY, OR COMPASSION FOR ANIMALS. 


_ A farmer who one day visited the family of a neighbor- 
ing squire, caught, as he passed along, a little sparrow 
from its nest, as it was in the act of feeding its young. 
Not heeding the cries or the sufferings of the poor bird, 
he thought only of presenting it to Lucy, a charming lit- 
le girl of five years of age, the hope and the joy of her pa- 
tents. Lucy was delighted with the bird, caressed and 
kissed it, and bounded away in all the joy and animation 
of her age of innocence, to find her mother. “ Mamma, 
mamma, said she, see the charming little sparrow; hear 
its chirp.” 

“It cries, the poor little thing ;” said the mother. 


“Tt cries! it is naughty then; wherefore should it 
cry?” 


” 


“Would you know why? It was in its nest to warm 
and cherish its young, as the hen does its chickens, and 
now it is torn away from them.” 

“ And its young, what will become of them?” 
me will cry too, and perhaps die of hunger and 
co ee 

The countenance of the little girl was changed; and 
turning her large blue eyes first to the bird then to her 
nother, she said, ‘it is as if one should remove from me 





was wortl | ny dear mamma.” 
d for doin, | “ Suppose it was so, what would you wish in such a 
till refusel 7 ase 2” 

you woul! «That she should be returned to me quickly.” = 








‘* Very well,” said the mother. 

** Well then,”—and her little hands let go their hold of 
the bird, which took its flight with that inexpressible joy 
which recovered Nberty inspires, and returned to cherish 
and protect its young. Lucy regarded it attentively for a 
moment as.it flew away, then ran to her mother, threw her 
little arms around her neck and covered her face with 
kisses. Oh, the charming little Lucy; she will one day 
become a good, kind and benevolent woman.—Christian. 








Natural ffistorp. 








ANOTHER DOG STORY. 


In olden times, when the small pox was considered an 
unavoidable evil, and the pest-house was regarded as in- 
dispensable to the safety of the community, the following 
circumstances occurred : 

The Rev. J Cc , of E.——, Mass. had decided 
on going to the pest hguse with his entire family for the 
purpose of having the small pox. The day before they 
were to leave home, a kind neighbor came in to inquire if 
he could be of any service to them. The minister told 
him that all their arrangements were complete, except that 
they had made no disposition of their dog ; they were very 
unwilling to have him killed, for he was a great favorite in 
the family; but it would never do to suffer Bose to follow 
them to the pest-house, for he would be sure to get out 
and carry the contagious disease through the neighbor- 
hood. ‘I should hate to kill so good a dog,” said the 
neighbor ; ‘‘ don’t you think he would stay with me?” I 
fear not, said parson C , for he is very much attached 
to our family, and would be quite sure to find us out; 
there is no way I fear but to kill the poor creature. Well, 
said the neighbor, | was going down to M ’s and on 

my way back I will call and kill the dog for you. So he 
left them. After a while, the neighbor returned to fulfil 
his promise ; but nothing could be found of Bose. They 
then remembered that while they were talking over the 
business, the dog who had been lyjng under the table in 
the room, got up and went out. 














home without fulfilling his purpose of killing Bose. 

When neighbor Clark reached his house, what was his 
surprise to find parson C’s dog, ready to receive him. And 
there the dog remained during the whole time that the 
family were in the hospital. He occasionally visited their 
old house, but never offered to go near the hospital ; he 
followed his new master wherever else he went, making 
his house his home. ‘hus he continued to do, until the 
day that his old master and family left the pest house, 
when he returned to the old house, and welcomed the fam- 
ily with exstacies of joy, and never more left them except 
for an occasional visit to his temporary master. 

The above is a perfectly true story. It was often relat- 
ed by the late Dr. C , who was an eye and ear witness 
of the circumstances, and was confirmed by the family of 
Mr. Clark. Others may adopt what theories they please, 
to account for these singular facts, but we must believe 
that dogs understand something more of human signs and 
sounds than is generally snpposed. ' 











Obituary. 








ORIGINAL, 


LYDIA ALMIRA VOSE. 


Died in Hingham, on Sunday, June the 8th, Mrs. Lydia 
Almira, wife of Mr. James W. Vose, and daughter of Cap- 
tain Job S. Whitan, aged 20 years. 

In the death of Mrs. Vose, a kind husband, beloved pa- 
rents, affectionate brothers and sisters, and a numerous 
circle of acquaintances and friends are suddenly called, 
in deep affliction, to mourn her early death. It was evi- 
dent for several months previous to her death, that she was 
sinking under that fatal disease consumption, though at 


‘| times she entertained strong hopes of recovery, and was 


elated with the hope that she might be restored to health, 
and again mingle in the scenes of life; but a wise provi- 
dence had otherwise ordered it. During her sickness she 
was usually cheerful and happy, evincing to all around her 
the value of the religion of Jesus Christ ; and on the morn- 
ing of the day of her death, she seemed much composed, 
and conversed freely until several of the family had left 
home to attend public worship, when she was taken sud- 
denly ill by bleeding at the Jungs from which she never re- 
covered; she took her leave of the family, and expressed 
deep regret in not being able to take her final leave of her 
father, who at that time was absent from home; but the 
summons came, and she gently fell asleep without a sigh 
or a groan. 

It is to my youthful friends, the readers of the Compan- 
ion, and members of the Sabbath School, that I write 
these few lines, to remind them of the strong attachment 
the Saviour has in the institution of the’ Sabbath School, 
that is so often recognized by him in the conversion of 
children. and youth to God; such was the case of her, of 
whom I am now writing. In January, 1838, the Baptist 
Sabbath School in this town enjoyed a happy season of re- 
freshing from the Lord. Almira became deeply interested 
in the work, and submitted her heart to the Saviour, but it 
was not until the first Sabbath in June, 1842, three years 
previous to the Sabbath on which she died, that she pub- 





licly professed her attachment to the Saviour, by owning 


A general call was made, | 
but no dog came; so the neighbor was compelled to go | 


him in baptism, and uniting with the church of Christ. 

Almira was for many years a member of the Sabbath 
School, and after her conversion to God, took a lively in- 
terest in its welfare, often exhorting and entreating the 
dear children to give their hearts to the Saviour, assuring 
them that he was lovely, that he was precious, that he 
would forgive them their sins, and make them happy, if 
they would but surrender their hearts to God. 

But the several relations in life have been severed, and 
the tie that for years has bound them together been cut 


' asunder, and her earthly remains been consigned to the 


cold tomb, but the happy spirit that once dwelt upon 
earth, that once cheered and animated friends, has gone 
up to its God, there to enjoy the presence of the blessed 
Redeemer,{and to engage in those delightful songs of 
praise to him that sitteth upon the throne, and the Lamb 
forever. With mingled emotions of pleasure we look back 
upon the loved one, that so recently dwelt among us, and 
in whose society every one seemed to be happy ; the fond 
affe tion of an overflowing and grateful heart, cherished in 
others welfare will long live to administer comfort and 
consolation to mourning friends and beloved relations. 

To the bereaved we would remind them that the Savjour 
while on earth, said, “What I do, thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.” Though the event is to 
them dark and mysterious, yet God in his infinite mercy 
has done right: ‘‘The Lord gave, the Lord has taken 

_ away,” and may they all be enabled to say, “ Blessed be 
he name of the Lord.” Q. 


eee 


SUSAN STUDLEY. 


| Died in Hingham, June 24th, Mrs. Susan, wife of Mr. 
George Studley, and daughter of the late Mr. Nathaniel 
O. Davis, aged 22 years. 

We had just followed the remains of Mrs. Vose to the 
cold tomb ; we sat in sorrow with those that mourned, and 
felt that an aching void was in their midst. We endeay- 
ored to bind up the broken hearted, and administer com- 
fort and consolations to the wounded spirit; the Sabbath 
School sensibly experienced the stroke, and the church 
| felt that death had’ made its inroads in their midst,—when 
it was announced that Mrs. Studley was no more. The 
circumstances attending the scene were truly melancholy ; 
they had for years lived side by side in the same avenue ; 
the companions of the deceased were engaged in business 
in the same room, attended together the same meeting, 
and often were engaged in the holy duties of the confer- 
ence and prayer meetings, and had walked together to the 
Sabbath School, and there had found the Saviour precious 
to their souls. And now were they scarcely separated in 
death. But there is comfort mingled with joy, when we 
reflect on the virtuous life and happy death of the depart- 
ed Susan. The illness that terminated in her death was 
short, but she manifested to all around her, strong and un- 
falteriug hope in the Saviour; not a cloud intervened be- 
tween her and God, she was calm and perfectly resigned 
_and gave the strongest assurance of her acceptance with 
him; and affectionately took her leave of her friends, com- 
mending them and herself to God. 

Mrs. Studley had for several years been connected with 
the Sabbath School, and sometime previous to her death 
been engaged to much acceptance as a teacher; but her 
labors on earth are at an end, and the bereaved relations 
and friends thongh they have sustained a severe loss, have 
the blessed comfort in knowing that the departed spirit 


has already joined the happy throng of the ransomed of the 
Lord. Q. 








Morality. 








THREE LITTLE BOYS IN PRISON. 


I occasionally visit the house prepared for some of the 
criminals in our city, (Portland, Maine.) It is situated 
at the westerly part, in a very picturesque retreat. It 
would pass, in the eyes of the strangers, as a seat of a 
wealthy gentleman, rather than the residence of the poor 
and culpable. 

A recent visit to this place disclosed a very painful 
sight. Myself and a friend wished to visit the prisoners, 
and various doors were unbolted and thrown open, that we 
might pass. Inclosed between some of these walls of 
stone, were men imprisoned for stealing, for intemperance, 
&c. The door of one of these stone cages being opened, 
disclosed to our sight three little boys. Their ages were 
from ten to twelve years. They had been sentenced to 
thirty days’ imprisonment for stealing! What a painful 
contemplation was this! The lads had been there but a 
few days. <A dreary period of imprisonment was before 
them. They stood at ther grated window, looking out at 
‘the high fence, by which the cells are enclosed. Their caps 
were upon their heads, as though but a few minutes were 
to elapse ere they could depart from their rugged room. 
They turned towards us, and burst into tears! .The most 
tonching appeals were made to us to obtain their libera- 
tion, and promises of good conduct were most profusely 
made. We conversed with them. 'Two had been Sab- 
bath School scholars, and promised tojattend punctually on 
each Sabbath to their class, if they could but escape the 
horrors of their prison house ! 

I was never more seriously affected at rhtery 2 sen 
ty and its consequences, than by this scene. e boys 
had not the hardened boldness of experienced thieves; or 
the filthy coarseness of the bad boys we often see at large. 
They were well-dressed, cleanly boys; the ruddiness of 
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health on their cheeks, and the sparkle of intellect in their 
eyes, and their deportment was that of lads whose parents 
had cared for them. 

“* Where are your parents ?”’ 

“‘My father is dead; my mother is at home,” was the 
answer. 

“ Weeping, no doubt,” said I, ‘‘ for your imprisonment, 


I asked one of them. 


and for the offence which caused it.” A fresh flood of 
tears*broke forth, as the lad begged for liberty to go to his 
mother. 

When we concluded to withdraw from the unpleasant 
scene, they clung to us with the tenacity of despair, be- 
seeching us for liberty. Even after the door of their cell 
had been bolted, they applied their mouths to the inter- 
stices, and besought relief in the most piteous accents. 
Poor boys! We could afford them none, and left them to | 
wear away their tedious imprisonment, in the massive pris- | 
onhouse, prepared for depraved men.— Mother's Assistant. 








*T was a fine day in summer, when three friends, Mary White, 
Lucy Adams, and Ellen Smith, started to go to the little moun- 
tain to pick raspberries. Each of the girls had a small basket, 
and a little tin cup, to pick her berries in, and Mary had taken 
the precaution to put a nice newspaper in the bottom of her bas- 
ket, so that the juice from the berries need not run through and 
stain her dress. She advised Lucy and Ellen to do the same, 
but they thought this quite unnecessary, and laughed at Mary 
for being so particular. 

“For my part,” said Ellen, “I never like to take so much 
trouble.” 

“ And I,” added Lucy, “think it’s all nonsense to be so par- 
ticular. It takes so much time to get everything exactly right, 
that I had much rather have them a little wrong, and take the 
comfort of it.” 

“ Well,” replied Mary, “I have always. found, that it was a 
great deal less trouble in the end, to do things right in the first 
place; and I think you'll find that you had better have taken 
my advice, and put some paper in your baskets.” 

“ We shall see, we shall see,” exclaimed both the other girls 
at once. 

After a pleasant walk through the fields, the young girls came 
to the mountain side, where the raspberries grew in the greatest 
abundance, Here they stopped, and Ellen said, “Now, girls, 
let’s all see which can fill our basket first. It won’t take us long 
if we pick fast, we shall have plenty of time before sundown, to 
sit under the shade of the big rock, and rest us before we go 
home.” ‘To this they all agreed, and Mary instantly selected a 
shady place where the berries were very thick, and there com- 
menced picking ; and very soon she had filled her little tin cup 
once, and emptied it into her basket, 

Ellen and Lucy, meanwhile, were wandering about to finda 
better place. At length, after losing about ten minutes, they 
both succeeded in finding a spot, where the berries were the 
largest and thickest they had ever seen, and they called to Mary 
to come and join them. She, however, thought it bést to con- 
tinue in one place till she had picked it clean, and she advised 
her friends to do the same. Lucy did not like working so very 
steadily, and after she had filled her cup once, she ran off to 
Mary, to see which had the most. Ellen also wanted to see how 
many Mary had picked, and she followed. They were both sur- 
prised, and a little provoked, to find Mary’s basket was half full, 
while their’s had only a few in the bottom. Seeing this, the two 
girls started to find their former place, determined to pick as fast 
as they could, and so make up for lost time. It took them so 
long to find their place, however, that before they had succeeded 
in half filling the baske3s, Mary exclaimed. “There, Lucy, mine 

« is full.” 

On hearing this, both Ellen and Lucy ran to see, and sure 
enough, without going far from the place where she had first 
commenced, Mary had filled her basket with beautiful large 
berries. Having set her berries down in the shade, Mary then 
kindly offered to pick for her friends, and with her help their bas- 
kets were soon full. Mary then proposed, that they should cover 
their berries with broad leaves, to keep them from the sun, and 
also because she thought they should be less likely to eat them. 
Ellen and Lucy thought this a pretty good plan, but altogether 
“too much trouble,” for them, for the leaves grew at a little dis- 
tance, and it was some trouble to pick them. 

But it was almost sundown, and as soon as Mary had procur- 
ed, and used her leaves, the three friends started for home. As 
they descended the mountain, the river winding through the 
meadows, the village with its white houses, now and then ap- 
pering between the trees, the glorious sunset, and the dark green 

mountains on al} sides, presented a scene of wonderful beauty. 
They found, however, that going down, was much easier than go- 

ing up the mountain, and they soon reached the foot. There, 

they found a very high, irregular fence, which before they had 
climbed with difficulty, and now, with their berries, it was al- 
most impossible to get over without spilling them. There was, 
however, a gate and some bars at a little distance, and by taking 
these down, the girls could get along very well. Lucy and 

Ellen immediately declared, that this was “too much trouble,” 

and belle to climb the fence. Ellen got over without much dif- 

ficulty, but poor Lucy’s skirt caught, tore its whole length, caus- 


spill all her berries. This was, indeed, a calamity ; and the poor | 
girl declared that she never would climb a fence again, if | 
she had to go a mile to avoid it. Butnow, the fence was already 
climbed, the dress torn, and the berries spilled. Mary, who 
meanwhile had gone round by the bars, tried to pick up the lost 
berries, but the grass was long, and it was in vain to attempt it. 
Now, Lucy wished with all her heart that she had taken Mary’s 
advice, but it was too late, and she could only pin up her torn 
dress and make the best of it. . 
Meanwhile, Ellen was rejoicing that she had escaped all dis- 
asters, when Lucy exclaimed, “Oh Nell, look at your dress, ’tis 
not much better than mine.” And truly it was not, for on look- 
ing down, Ellen found that the nice French calico, which she had 
worn contrary to her motber’s advice, was stained in long crim- 
son streaks, by the juice, which had run through her basket from 
the berries. Alas for poor Ellen! had she taken Mary’s advice, 
it would not have happened, but ’twas now too late, and she must 
suffer the consequence. 

Our young friends reached home without any further disasters, 
and when they bade each other “ good night” Ellen and Lucy 
both concluded with Mary, that it was “a great deal less trouble 
to do thiugs right in the first place.” Ww. D. 








Variety. 
AN ORPHAN INDEED. 
The fullowing is from a late report of a teacher of a Sabbath 
School in London. We have orphans and the poor in all our 
large ciues in this country—but few, we trust in the condition of 
distressing penury, described in this paragraph: 
A lad was asked his name, which he gave. “Where do you 
live 2” inquired the teacher. There was no answer, but the boy 
turned his face away. A little fellow in the same class remark- 
ed, “Please, sir, he don’t live no where!” “Indeed, how is 
that?” His father and mother are both dead, and he has had 
no one to take care of him for two years—he sleeps under carts 
or sheds, or wherever he can. A man in our street let himsleep 
in the place where he used. to keep pigs, but, he cannot always 
allow that.” ‘Ihe bereaved lad made no remark, but wept. he 
was nearly naked, the upper part of his body being covered with 
a smal! piece of brown holland. “He always comes down our 
street at night,” observed the boy, “and I give him a bit of my 
supper, or he’d have none at all.” “ ‘T'‘hat’s true,” replied anoth- 
er, “and though he is so poor, he keeps himself clean, for he 
goes down to the Thames early in the morning, and well washes 
himself.” These details deeply affected the teacher. 
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THE PRAYING CHILD. 


A little girl, six years of age, was a scholar in the Rev. H. 
Stowell’s Infant School, at Salford, near Manchester, England. 
Her father was an infidel, and despised the holy Scriptures. The 
child would take him by the hand, and press him to yo with her 
to hear the minister preach, but he always refnsed. He return- 
ed home one evening, and inquired where his child was? The 
mother said, “she is in bed.” “I'll go and give her one kiss,” 
said the father; but, as he approached the chamber, he heard the 
voice of prayer. It was little Jane ; he heard her gay, “ O Lord, 
do lead my father to hear Mr. Stowell preach.” ‘This attless prayer 
touched the father’s feelings; but he was still unwilling to go 
with his child. Her perseverance at last succeeded. He went 
with her, and heard a striking and an alarming sermon from Mr. 
Stowell. On leaving the place of worship, the penitent, butnow 
believing father, said, “ Jane, thy God shall be my God, and thy 
minister shall be my minister.” ‘his man has become a true dis- 
ciple. He is usefully employed as an infant school master, and 
has been the means of guiding méapy children to the” Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls.—Episcopal Recorder. 
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THE DEAD AND THE LIVING. 


I saw a pale mourner stand bending over the tomb, and his 
tears fell fast and often. As he raised his humid eyes to heaven 
he cried, “ My brother!—oh! my brother!” 

A sage d that way, and said, 

“ For whom dost thou mourn ?” 

« One,” replied he, “whom I did not sufficiently love while 
living; but whose inestimable worth I now feel.” 

“ What wouldst thou do, if he were restored to thee ?” 

The mourner replied, that he would never offend him by an 
unkind word, but would take every occasion to show his friend- 
ship, if he could but come back to his fond embrace. 

«Then waste not thy time in useless grief,” said the sage; 
“ but if thou hast friends, go and. cherish the living, remember 
that they will one day be dead also.” 


A YOUNG HEROINE AND A NARROW ESCAPE. 


We have just heard of an incident which occurred at Glen 
Cove yesterday, and which does infinite credit to two or three 
persons there, one of whom is a young lady, but little more than 
fourteen years of oge. A young man, while bathing there, got 
beyond his depth, and being unable to swim, was sinking fast, 
when he was perceived by Miss Willis, daughter of William H. 
Willis of this city. The girl was an expert swimmer, and being 
in the water at the time, quickly as thought she darted for the 
sufferer. The drowning man caught the girl with all the strength 
of a dying man, and the girl in turn made an effert to extricate 
herself by biting the clenched hands that held her fast. She was 
unable to do so, and both were about to be drowned, when they 
were happily discovered by some laboring men near by, and 
saved.—.Vew York Express. 
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ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 


In Yonatt’s Humanity to Brutes, is recorded the following an- 
ecdote of a Newfoundland dog: 

“ A vessel was driven on the beach of Lydd, imKent. The 
surf was rolling furiously; eight poor fellows were crying for 
help; but not a boat could be got off to their assistance. At 
length, a gentleman came on the beach, accompanied by his 
Newfoundland dog. He directed the animal to the vessel, and 
put a short stick into his mouth. The intelligent and coura- 
geous fellow at once understood his meaning, and sprang into 

Co) 





ing her to fall on the ground, and worse than all, making her 





however, get close enough to the vessel, to deliver that with 
which he was charged; but the crew joyfully made fast a rope 
to another piece of wood, and threw it towardshim. He saw the 
whole business in an instant; he dropped his own piece, and im- 
mediately seized that which had been cast to him, and then, with 
a degree of strength and determination almost incredible, he 
dragged it through the surf and delivered it to his master. A 
line of communication. was thus formed, and every man on board 
was rescued from a watery grave.” ’ 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


In the damp and gloomy prison of Perote—says the Philadel- 
phia Gazette—where Santa Anna is confined—while former par- 
asites have deserted him, and those who shouted the loud vivas 
to his honor when in power, now cry “death to the tyrant!”— 
there is one attached and faithfu) friend who still shares his cap- 
tivity, and strives by a thousand little acts of kindness and affec- 
tion, to soothe his sorrows—that friend is his you ife! What 
a mystery is woman’s love—and what depths of feeling are hid- 
den in the wells of affection! ° 





Conunprum.—Why is sympathy like young men -playing 
blind man’s buff. " 
Because it is a fellow feeling for a fellow creature. 








Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


SOLILOQUY OF A BOSTON BOY. 


I wish I was a child again, 
From every trouble free, 

OU why did not those days remain, 
Those days of youthful glee, 

I wish this heart had never known 
What now it knows too well; 

And early pleasures ne’er had flown, 
Nor broke my childish spell. 


I thought the clouds were angel’s wings, 
I’m sure I knew not why, 

And all the stars were golden things, 
Arranged along the sky. 

I thought the wind was music made 
By fairies in the trees, 

And oft I lay within their shade, 
To prattle with the breeze. 


I thought each flower a little home, 
Where tiny spirits dwell, 

And watched to see the young bees come, 
Their tales of love to tell. 

Ah! then I did not see the blight 
Which sin around me cast, 

Nor think my days could change to night, 
But morn would always last. 


And when I laughed beside the lake, 
Where I was won't to play, 

I never felt that time would take, 
These early joys away, 

I did not think this lightsome heart, 
Would ever weep in pain, 

And all my childhood’s mirth depart, 
To come no more again. 


And when beside my mother’s knee, 
I breathed my infant prayer, 

I never dreamed that life to me, 

“ Could oy er ar 

ive me back’those days again. 

of childhood’s merry fer, " 

And let me ever thus remain, 
A happy, laughing boy. 


~~ 








ORIGINAL. 


POOR PUSSY’S FATE. 


As Willard was cutting his wood, 
Poor pussy ran hastily by, 

Poor pussy was gentle and good, 
And uone of us wished her to die. 


But O! the sharp axe as it fell, 

In its way pretty pussy it found, 
It grieves me sincerely to tell, 

It gave her a sad bloody wound. 


The children a sympathy felt, 
And set up a pitiful cry, 

The wound is too fatal to heal, 
And O, pretty pussy must die. 


Take warning dear children by this, 
Your life may as suddenly end, 
Prepare for the mansions of bliss, 
And may peace your departure attend. 


OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


A blind old beggar, with his hat in hand, 

Neglected by the busy passers by, 

I noticed shyly at a corner stand, 

With moisture falling from his sightless eye. 
A child came by—a laughing little creature— 
With joy and innocence in every feature, 

Skipping forth gaily to an apple stand, 

She saw the beggar—and became less gay; 

Then flung the bit of silver in her hand 
Into the old man’s hat, and ran away. 
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GOOD NIGHT, LITTLE STAR. 
Good night, little star, 

I will go to my bed, 
And leave you to burn, 

While I lay down my head 
On | pillow, to sleep 

Till the morning light; 
Then you will be fading, 


— 
te 





sea, and fought his way through the waves. He could not, 


& And I shall be bright.—Fresh Flowers. 








[St. Louis Reveille. ' | 
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